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S.A. recognizes Fire and Rescue 


‘ 


by George Snell 


The St. Michael's Fire and 
Rescue Department was recog- 
nized as part of the Student 
Association on March 19. The 
department, 
brate it’s 15th aniversary this 
Sunday, has run independently 
of the S.A. since it’s fotmation in 


1969. 


“As part of Pe S.A. Fire and - 
Rescue will bet the on-campus 


exposure we need to recruit new 
members,” said Maureen Maas, 
the rescue officer who proposed 
the idea. 


The Fire and Rescue units 


need about 25 crewmen each to 
run at optimum efficiency. 
Although half the new recruits 
are first-year students, member- 
ship is down, president and fire 
chief, Donald Sutton said. “Just 
like other college organizations, 
Fire and Rescue goes through 
peaks and valleys in member- 
ship,” he said. 

Follow ing calf aM epic eHnes 


for official recognition. Once 
officially recognized, the depart- 
-ment has all the rights of other 
S.A. sponsored groups, includ- 
ing the option of receiving 
funds. — 

Currently, the department 
runs on a budget of $27,000, Sut- 
ton said. All money comes from 
donations and fund-raisers. Fire 
and Rescue has no plans for ask- 
ing the S.A. for money. 

“Taking money from the S.A. 
would go against our princi- 
ples,’ Maas said. “If we did get 
funds from the S.A. they could 
tell us how to spend it. We pride 
ourselves on being self- 
sufficient.” 

S.A. president Vinny D’An- 


which will cele-_ 





gelo agrees. “rire and Kescue 
doesn’t want S.A. recognition 
for the money,” he said. “They 
want better exposure on campus 
and think the S.A. can help them 


_in that goal.” 


D’Angelo said Fire and 
Rescue will also enhance the 
reputation of the S.A. “Fire and 
Rescue have an excellent reputa- 
tion on campus and in the sur- 
rounding community, he said. 

The department is. divided 
into two separate sections — the 
rescue unit and the fire unit. The 
rescue squad was founded in 
1969 by Sutton and a group of 
students who felt the area lacked 
proper emergency facilities. 

All personnel are trained in 
advanced first aid and in Cardio- 
Pulmonary Resuscitation and 
are certified by the Red Cross. 
Each member spends 110 hours 
in classroom work at UVM. 

In 1983 the squad purchased a 
Horton ambulance, which is 
“it - main emergency vehi-_ 
e: The resuce 











calls a year, the squad is kept 
busy. 

The fire department estab- 
lished in 1970, serves the college 
and is an official section of the 
Colchester Center Volunteer 
Fire Company. 

The department has three 
trucks, a 1966 Seagraves which 
can pump 1,250 gallons per min- 
ute, a 1962 Hahn, which pumps 
750 gallons per minute and a 
1949 American LaFrance 85- 
foot aerial ladder. The cepart- 
ment answers about 175 calls a 
year. The members are trained 
through weekly drills and prac- 
tice twice a month with the Col- 
chester crew. 


trial basis. Next y this é it Covers the Big 
: Ebay: He again address the S.A. "Hinesburg, Winooski, Williston 
and St. George areas. With 1,200 
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P-Day organizers promise blowout bash 


__ The traditional St. Michael’s 
P-Day bash will see its last hur- 


rah this year, thanks to the 


threat of a drinking age hike and 
party policy changes. Event 
organizers promise to send this 
fine old custom out in a blaze of 


As always, the weekend will 
kick off with Friday afternoon's 


trike race. The race will feature - 


10 teams of five attempting to 
- maneuver their vehicles through 


the hairpin turns of the tricycle 


obstacle course at breakneck 


# speed Prospective trike jockeys 


Can sign up in Jennie Cernosia’s 
office the week before the race. 
Each team must provide its own 


tricycle, and the fee is $5. 

Friday night the fun moves to 
Mallets Bay, with the customary 
Marble Island semi-formal 
beginning at 9. The cost per cou- 
ple will be $30, which will cover 
the cost of a chicken dinner, 
security and entertainment. 
There will be a cash bar (no 
BYOB), and a bus will be availa- 
ble to transport couples to and 
from the dance. 

The big event of the weekend 
will get under way Saturday at 


noon. This year’s line-up of 


bands promises to get the crowd 
on its feet and keep it there all 
day. 

The oak probably best 
known for their song, “A Night 
for Beautiful Girls,” will lead the 


way, followed by New York Bat- 
tle of the Bands winners Urban 
Blight. Boston’s own Stomperes 
will wind up the day, with events 
officially ending at 5:30 p.m. 
Saga will provide the food, while 
Halverston’s Upstreet Deli will 
handle the beer. Saga will pro- 
vide boxed lunches for those 
who choose not to attend the 
festivities. 

In keeping with the recent 
practice of playing “Musical P- 
Day Fields,’ the event has 
moved to a new location this 
year. The bands will set up in the 
field beside Ross Sports Center 
and beside Durick Library, sur- 
rounded by double fences and 
beefed-up security. Tickets will 
be $10 for students who buy 


‘ 


them in advance, $12 for guests 
and those buying them at the 
gate on Saturday. Each student is 
allowed three guests. 

Social Committee co-chairs 
Deb Woodin and Tom Hanna 
said they are trusting students 
not to bring their own liquor to 
the field. Security will be pro- 
vided by St. Michael's security 
squad, Social Committee 
members and the Colchester 
police. : 

The weekend will come to a 
peaceful close on Sunday, with a 
band that has yet to be 
announced playing on Aiken 
Mall. Students may bring wha- 
tever they choose to drink, and 
there is no charge. 

Tickets for all events will be 





available the week before in Cer- 
nosia’s Alliot office. Seniors will 
be given first priority for Marble 
Island tickets. 

So this is it — the last chance 
to get together with the whole 
campus and party itup. Don't let 
this tradition die a quiet death. 


Inside this Issue... 
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Arts sumposium features prose pros 


St. Michael’s Public Information 


St. Michael’s College is spon- 
soring a two-day humanities 
symposium for students and 
teachers of the liberal arts March 
28 and 29 in the McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

Some 25 scholars from col- 
leges and universities around the 
United States will present pap- 
ers at the symposium on subjects 
including modern languages, 
American literature,music, film 
and the pictorial arts. Sponsored 
by the department of modern 
languages and office of the dean, 
the symposium is free and open 
to the public. Humanities scho- 
lars are encouraged to attend and 
to invite their high school and 
college students to attend. 

The symposium is dedicated 
to the memory of the late mod- 
ern languages professor, Mark 
Finch, who coordinated the orig- 
inal humanities symposium in 
March of 1984. 

Session I, Performing Arts, 
Artist and Literature, begins.at 9 
a.m. Thursday, March 28, and 
includes the following presenta- 
tions: “Purity and Totality: the 
Performing Arts and Literature 
in the Works of Mallarme,” by 
Mary Lewis Shaw of Columbia 
University; “Zola's Perception 


of the Artist in L’Oeuvre,’ by 
Marilyn Bendena of West Virgi- 
nia University; and “Gustave 
Flaubert — The Novelist as 
Painter: Romantic Landscapes 
and Realistic Portraits of 
Madame bovary,” by Sue Huse- 
man of Illinois Wesleyan 
University. 

A special topics paper follows 
at 10:30 a.m. entitled “Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn: the Writer 
as Prophet in Search for Spiritu- 
ality,” by Ludmila Koehler of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Another special topics paper 






follows at 11:15 a.m., entitled 
“The Mexican Revolution and 
the Politics of the Arts” by 
Harry L. Rosser of Boston 
University. 

Session II, Mural Art, Myth 
and Music, begins at 1 p.m. and 
includes the following papers: 
“Flower and Song: Nahuatl Poe- 
try and Contemporary Mexican 
Mural Art,” by Evlia Cavalheiro 
of Pomona College; “Quetzal- 
coatl’s Return...Myth and Trans- 
formation,” by Eleanor Dial of 
Iowa State University; and 
“Music and the Oral Tradition in 
a Latin American Writer,’ by 
Kathleen March of the Univer- 
sity of Maine at Orono. 


Session III, Frost, Words- 


worth and Artistic Patronage, 


begins at 2:30 p.m. and includes - 


the following presentations: 
“Robert Frost's ‘Nighthawks’ 
and Edward Hopper’s ‘Desert 
Places’,’ by Paul Strong of 
Alfred University; “The Det- 
ached Daffodils: An Irreverent 
Reading of ‘I Wandered Lonely 
as a Cloud’,” by Julia DiStefano 
of New Hampshire College; and 
“Wordsworth, Haydon and 
Beaumont: A Change in the 
Role of Artistic Patronage,” by 
Norma Davis of Brigham 
Young University. 


“The symposium is dedicated to the 
memory of the late modern lan- 
guages professor, Mark Finch...’” 


The symposium key note 
address, titled “On Writing 
Autobiography,’ will be given at 
8 p.m. by Wallace Fowlie, Duke 
University chaired professor of 
French and author of more than 
30 books. Fowlie has been des- 
cribed as “one of the truly great 
American scholar teachers in 
this century.” 

Session IV, Architecture, Film 
and Literature, opens Friday's 
events at 9 a.m. and includes the 
following presentations: 
“Gothic Architecture in 19th 
Century French Literature,’ by 
Michel Viegnes of Indiana Uni- 
versity; ‘Luis Bunuel: Irrational- 
ity and the Fury of Precision,’ by 
John Dial of Marquette Univer- 


sity; and “The Misunderstood 
Relationship between Prose and 
Film,” by David Bradt of New 
Hampshire College. 

Session V, Cubism, Mimesis 
and Portraiture, begins at 10:45 
a.m. and includes the following 
presentations: ‘‘apollinaire’s 
Respnse to Cubism in ‘Un Fan- 
tome de Nuees’,” by Jennifer 
Pap of Princeton University; 
“Mimesis and Abstraction in 
Kandinsky and Picasso,” by Ter- 
rel Butler of Brigham Young 
University; and “St. Teresa de 
Jesus and Portraiture,” by M. 


Ana Borger Reese of Franklin 
and Marshall College. 

A special topics paper will be 
given at 1:15 p.m. entitled “The 
Mutualistic Relationship 
between Science and the 
Humanities,” by Daniel Bean of 
St. Michael’s. Another special 
topics paper will be given at 2 
p.m. entitled “Science and the 
Humanities: A Common 
Ground,” by Edward Pfeifer of 
St. Michael's. 

Session VI, Historiography 
and beaudelaire, will begin at 3 
p.m. and will include the follow- 
ing presentations: “Dutch 
Treat: 17th Century Dutch Pain- 
ters and 19th Century French 
Writers,’ 


by Michael Rocchi of 


the University of Puget Sound; 


“Diderot’s Jacques le Fataliste: A 
Reflection on Historiography 
and ‘truth’,” by Marie-Helene 
Chabut of the University of Ver- 
mont; and “Epic Heroes in Mod- 
ern. Paris: Beaudelaire on 
Delacroix and Daumier,’ by 
Gretchen van Slyke of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 


The final event of the day will . 


be Music for Symphonic Winds 
performed by the St. Michael's 
Wind Ensemble, directed by 
Paul LeClair. 

A closing celebration- 
reception will be held at 5:30 
p.m. Friday in the Klein Faculty 
Lounge. 








(CPS) — The church- 
sponsored sanctuary movement, 
aiding refugees fleeing to the 
United States from war-torn 
Central America, is gaining a 
potentially powerful new ally; 
college students. 

Although still in the embry- 
onic stage, efforts are burgeon- 
ing to establish a campus 
sanctuary network to help har- 
bor El Salvadoran and Guatema- 
lan refugees in defiance of 
federal authorities: 

e At least three university 
student organizations in Califor- 
nia have voted within the past 
year to establish sanctuaries. 

@ Representatives of 12 other 
California schools are consider- 
ing similar steps following a 
Riverside conference last month 
to establish the foundation for a 
campus sanctuary network. 

e Brown University students, 
‘who last fall approved a referen- 
dum calling on the university to 
establish a sanctuary, are work- 
ing with local churches to set up 
a sanctuary after university offi- 
cials failed to respond. 

e A University of Colorado 
student organization aiding 
Central American refugees will 
ask student government leaders 
later this month to establish a 
sanctuary. 

Combined with the dozen or 
so campus-affiliated churches 
that are already part of a 200- 
member nationwide network of 
church-sponsored sanctuaries, 
sanctuary movement leaders are 
convinced they are beginning to 
tap a mother-lode of resources 
and support. 


alone could be tremendous,” says 
Rev. Herb Schmidt, pastor of 
the Lutheran Campus Ministry 
at the University of Arizona, 
which runs a sanctuary. 

“Some of these refugees have 
literally escaped with their lives 
and when students: hear about 
that kind of thing, it raises their 
level of awareness about the 
whole Central America issue,” 
he says. 

A network of campus sanctu- 
aries lastoperatedto protect draft 
dodgers during the Vietnam 
war. 

UC-Riverside graduate stu- 
dent Deborah Allen, who helped 
organize last month’s campus 
sanctuary conference, is con- 
vinced the sentiments that led to 
the Vietnam War era sanctuar- 
ies can be tapped again. 

“College students may be a lit- 
tle less progressive now,” Allen 
acknowledges, “but while the 
progressive students may be a 
minority, they're a strong 
minority. 

“And students will get 
involved once they realize they 
can actually do something con- 


‘crete. to prevent refugees from 


being deported or killed,” she 
adds. 
Joan Cardellino, who coordi- 


nates sanctuary support efforts 


" for the graduate student govern- 


ment at Cal-Berkeley says, “Stu- 
dents in this country take their 
political freedom for granted. 
When they realize that univer- 
sity students in El Salvador, who 
are key targets of repression, get 


killed for doing much less than’ 
‘they do, they say ‘Maybe I should 


be doing something about that.’ 


= 


Up to now, the five-year-old 
movement to protect refugees 
from deportation has been run 
almost entirely by churches. 


“It’s always been thought of as 
a religious movement,’ UC- 


_Riverside’s Allen says, trying to 


explain why college students 
have been slow to get involved. 

“But this is a moral and 
humanitarian imperative,” she 
says, and you don't have to 
belong to a church to believe the 
US. government is breaking its 
own laws by deporting these 
people.” 

Sanctuary movement leaders 
maintain the estimated 600,000 
Salvadorans and Guatemalans 
illegally in the U'S. are political 
refugees fleeing from the civil 
wars in their countries, and are 
therefore entitled to asylum. 

The Reagan administration, 
which backs the Salvadoran 
government, considers the vast 
majority to be economic refu- 
gees. It has been rejecting all but 
a small fraction of asylum 
requests. 


And it is prosecuting people 


aiding the refugees. 


In January, officers arrested 


16 workers, including some nuns: 
and priests, in Arizona. Last 
month, two lowa_ snactuary 


workers were convicted of aid-_ 


ing Salvadoran refugees. 
College students who aid refu- 

gees directly face the prospect of 

prosecution, but campus sanctu- 


ary movement leaders say that is 


unlikely. 


“We are prepared to take the _ 


risk,” says UC-Riverside’s Allen, 
“but there is an awful lot of sanc- 


College students aid refugees 


tuary work than can be done that 
does not involve risks.” 

The campus sanctuary 
members organize food and 
fund drives, provide bail money 
for jailed refugees, and arrange 
campus appearances of refugees 
who describe file in their home 
countries to campus groups. 

Allen says the Riverside 
group began its sanctuary work 
after indications from the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice that it would not raid 
churches, schools or hospitals in 
search of illegal aliens. 

“That planted the 
Allen says. 

The graduate Student Council 


seed,” 


at UC-Riverside voted in Febru- 
ary, 1984 to establish a sanctu- 


others. — 

‘The graduate student assem- 
bly at UC-Irvine followed suit in 
August, the assembly at UC- 
Berkeley in October. 

Allen says Riverside students 
are establishing a newsletter for 
college sanctuary members, and 


are preparing a “how to” booklet 


for those interested in establish- 
ing a sanctuary. 

She expects at least 10 college 
sanctuaries will be in operation 
by next fall. 





ALL NEW MENU 
SUBS & SANDWICHES 


Roast Beef 
Italian Cold Cuts 
Pastrami _ 
Reuben - 

Lobster 

scallop 


nly $1.00 with this ad- Now till 31/8 oe 


Tuna 


BLT 
Fish 


Genoa Salami. | 


Clams 
Ham & Cheese 


Steak.” n 1 Cheese. 
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ary. Since then, students have 
housed one refugee, and given’ 
various forms of assistance to. 
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by Brian Curtin 


A new procedure for picking 
preferred housing and a new 
option to live in a coed dorm 
highlighted this year’s room 
draw. 

When the townhouses and 
Hodson Hall were added as 
housing, between 1978 and 
1982, the board of trustees said 
the housing had to be split 
evenly between men and 
women. This had since been the 
case: before this year’s room 
draw, choosing of men and 
women groups alternated, 
beginning with priority one 
groups (four juniors each), fol- 
lowed by priority two (three jun- 
iors, one sophomore), and so on. 

However, last year there was 
an abundance of women in 
priority one. Because calling of 
groups was strictly alternated 
between male and female, male 
priority two groups were being 
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New room draw system tested; coed housing 
added 


called before all female priority 
one groups had been called. Male 
priority five groups, each with 
four male seniors, got preferred 
housing before some priority 
two women. 

“The fifth priority women 
didn’t stand a chance,” said John 
Usenia, resident director and 
head of last year’s room draw. 

Gerry Gray, working with sta- 
tistics professors, came up witha 
formula that solves this prob- 
lem. “It’s basically a ratio based 
on seniority,” he said. 

The formula tells when addi- 
tional groups of either male or 
female have to be picked. For 
example, again this year there 
was a large number of female 
priority one groups in the draw. 
So, after priority one men were 
all called, one group of priority 
two men was called for every 
group of priority one women. 
This eventually balanced the 
groups out and gave priorities 
four and five a better chance. 

Lisa Kiely, resident director 
and head of this year’s room 
draw said, “It seemed to have 
worked very well. I believe it will 


be used in the future.” 

The second new idea put to 
trial at this year’s draw was 
Founders Hall turning coed. For 
two years Gray worked, present- 
ing a co-ed housing proposal to 
the Student Policy Committee of 
the board of trustees two and 
three times, to get it through the 
trustee. Gray said it was needed 
to “take us out of the dark ages.” 
This winter the board passed the 
proposal, 16 to four. 

“Gerry worked hard to get it 
passed,” said Usenia. “It’s good 
that the board of trustees sees 
that there are alternative ways of 
living.” 

Gray said that after two years 
of work all he was worred about 
was that no one could sign up for 
the dorm. Yet, by the end of 
room draw, every room on the 
man’s floor had been chosen. 

“I have no classes on north 
campus, so I wanted to stay on 
this campus and not in Joyce or 
Alumni,’ said Eric Girffin, who 
got a single in Founders. 

Chris Petrilli, who also got a 
single there said, “Two years in 
the quad is enough.” 





Housing director to leave St. Michael’s April 5 


by Lisa Cabana 


After three years as director of 
housing at St. Michael's, Joe 
Snee has decided to move on. 
His last working day at the col- 
lege is April 5. 

Snee said his decision was 
based on a job offered by MONY 
Financial Services in Purchase, 
New York. He is scheduled to 
begin working there April 8 as a 
human resource specialist, he 
said. ; 

“It was a tough decision to 
make,’ Snee said, because he will 
be leaving St. Michael's before 
the end of the academic year. 
But, the opportunity was there, 
and after much thought he 
decided he could not pass it up, 
he said. He added, “I’m sure 
things will survive.” 

As housing director, Snee has 
been in charge of the housing 
staff (resident assistants, coordi- 
nators, directors) and _ their 
training, selection and supervi- 
sion. He also oversees adminis- 
tration of housing, such as room 
draw and room changes. 

Snee said he has enjoyed his 
job and working with St. 
Michael's College staff and stu- 
dents. “There are a lot of good 
people I have worked with, anda 
lot of good things have hap- 
pened,” he said. 

The most difficult aspect of 
his job is dealing with people not 


_ satisfied with housing, “from 
roommates on down,” Snee said. 


Attempts to meet needs and 
desires of a majority of students 


unfortunately still leaves some 


people unhappy, he said. 
“I guess that part's the tough- 
est,” he said. But, he added, “All 


‘in all, it’s been a real good three 


years.” 

Snee said he has had much 
freedom in deciding how to han- 
dle problems as well as in organ- 
izing and developing programs. 
Though he reports to Mike Sam- 
ara, dean of students, Snee has 
had basically free reign, he said. 

Snee said while he can count 
on Samara for input and sup- 
port, “He’s really good about let- 
ting you have a certain amount 
of autonomy with the area you 
work in.” 

Under such conditions, a 
housing director can arrange a 
more fair room draw, make 
improvements in the residence 
hall system, and arrange a less 
biased selection of resident 
assistants in order to obtain 
more qualified people, Snee said. 

Snee explained such changes 
have taken place. He said the 
biggest change has been in how 
students select two-person dor- 
mitory rooms. 

While selection of preferred 
housingand single rooms has 
remained basically the same, 
room draw for two-person 
rooms has changed, Snee said. 
Selection used to be made on a 
“first come, first served’ basis. 
Now there is a lottery room 
draw, he said. 

Staff training and resident 
assistant. and director selection 
also have changed significantly, 
Snee said. When he first worked 
at St. Michael’s in August, 1982, 
there were two resident direc- 
tors in the quad, one in Found- 
er’s Hall and one on North 
Campus. Now there is one resi- 
dent R.D, in each quad dorm and 
one on North Campus. An R.D. 
from one of the quad dorms is 
also R.D. of Founder's Hall, he 


said. 

Snee said R.D. positions are 
now geared toward graduate stu- 
dents interested in careers 
related to R.D. positions, such as 
higher education and student 
services. 

Dean Samara said he thinks 
developing the R.D. staff was 
Snee’s “real strength.” Samara 
said Snee has done a good job of 
getting people interested in stu- 
dent services as a profession, and 
in “zeroing in on those types of 
individuals” for R.D. positions. 

Snee has upgraded the R.D. 
staff in terms of expectations, 
performance and caliber of peo- 
ple, Samara said. 

Samara stressed the impor- 
tance of this aspect of Snee’s 
work when he called the resident 
director position one of the most 
important jobs on campus. It is 
sort of the glue for the whole 
residence hall staff system,” he 
said. 

_ Samara said of Snee, ‘A lot of 

systems he’s worked with have 
taken another step,’ such as 
R.A. selection and room draw. 
He also said housing publica- 
tions and manuals Snee worked 
on “look better and more profes- 
sional. He's a very creative 
person.” 

Samara said Snee has not only 
performed well professionally, 
but also has assimilated well into 
the St. Michael’s community. 

“Overall, I think he’s handled 
a very difficult position very 
well,” Samara said. 

“T think we've worked well 
together, but I do think he’s gota 
good professional opportunity, 
and I do support him,” Samara 
said. But, he added, ‘I’m sorry to 
see him go.” 

Such were the sentiments of 
several members of the resi- 
dence staffs. 

“He'll definitely be missed,” 


said Dave Durette, ’85, resident 
assistant for Joyce Hall's second 
floor. 

Durette, who was an R.A. last 
year and an assistant to the hous- 
ing staff last summer, said Snee 
has been a great source of sup- 
port. “He was a big help to me,” 
he said. 

Durette said he always felt 
free to ask Snee questions or 
voice problems and concerns. 
“He's always had an open door 
policy,” he said. 

Durette said he has noticed 
several improvements while 
Snee has been housing director. 
He said there has been more 
communication between hous- 
ing and residence staffs, and 
changes were made in the R.A. 
selection process, such as the use 
of group interviews rather than 
only individual interviews. 

“Definitely procedures for 
hiring (residence staffs) have 
improved,” Durette said. 

Lisa Kiely, resident director of 
Lyons Hall, made a similar com- 
ment in regard to Snee. He's 
brought a lot of changes for the 
better, she said. 

“I'm real happy with the sys- 
tem here at St. Mike's,” said 
Kiely, a first year graduate stu- 
dent at St. Michael's. 

Kiely explained that while 
Snee has offered guidance and 
support, R.D.s have much free- 
dom in carrying out their duties. 
“It shows a lot of trust and a lot 
of confidence he has in us,” she 
said. 

“He's real helpful in showing 
you the ropes,” she said, and 
added, “I’ve learned through Joe 
about different systems.” 

Denis Collet, 85, resident 
coordinator of Hodson Hall, said 
Snee’s support and helpfulness 
while Collet was an R.A. last 
year were a factor in his decision 
to become an R.C. this year. 


“It's through him that I 
became an R.C.,” Collet said. “I 
felt pretty safe and: secure com- 
ing into this position, knowing 
that I would have support and 
backup.” 

“He's been a great help,” said 
Collet of Snee. “I’m sure he’s 
going to be missed.” 

Snee said his new job will be 
an administrative position in a 
personnel office of MONY 
Financial Services. Snee will be 
an assistant to the director of the 
department, he said, and will be 
managing the office’s budget, 
supervising a support staff, and 
working with vendors, such as 
the companies that provide a 
cafeteria and a convenience store 
in the MONY building. 

Snee is originally from Ohio, 
where he received a bachelor of 
fine arts degree in jewelry design 
from Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity in 1975. He was a resi- 
dent assistant there, and then 
became assistant resident direc- 
tor at Mansfield State College in 
Pennsylvania. He later was a 
resident director at University of 
Vermont, where he received a 
master of education degree in 
student personnel services in 
higher education in 1979. 

After graduate school, Snee 
was area coordinator at Radford 
University, Virginia, and then 
became director of men’s hous- 
ing at Tulane University of Loui- 
siana, New Orleans. His next job 
was housing director at St. 
Michael's. 

“It was a step up in responsi- 
bility for me...a change,” Snee 
saidof his decision three years 
ago to head St. Michael's hous- 
ing staff. 

Dean Samara said he hopes to 
hire a new housing director by 
June 1. The scheduled deadline 
for applications is April 15, fol- 
lowed by interviews. 
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should pause a minute over what student government at St. Michael's accomplished 
during the past year. cen 
At the beginning of his term last spring, Vince D'angelo promised that his Executive 
Board would open up the S.A., bring a new sense of dedication to the office, and bring 
more students into the process of student government. 
“How have D’Angelo and his administration fared? Well, even above all the recent 
screams over apathy, D’ Angelo did open up the previously exclusive vested interests of 
the Student Association. He and his fellow officers put a lot of quality time into all phases 
of the S.A., often well beyond what any previous group had done. D'Angelo represented a 
personal president who a person could approach. Anyone, at any time, was able to talk to 
Vince, about any matter. The same story follows for B.J. Hull, Don Bidwell and Brona 
Maloney. The student body did right when it elected this group to office. 
This year's S.A. may not get the all-time hot issues award, but never was any issue 
palmed off as unimportant, never were any group’s individual concerns ignored. For a 
group that has to please the campus, and has often in the past succeeded in doing the 
opposite, D’ Angelo and his administration did wonders, and deserve credit. They will bea 


hard act to follow. 
AJT 


Student press freedom: 


A lesson in limitations 


Tinker v. Des Moines Independent School District is the Magna Charta of student First 
Amendment press rights. In that celebrated 1969 Supreme Court verdict, students were 


. vindicated for their involvement in a Vietnam War protest. 
Abe Fortas, writing for the majority, said: “In our system, students may not be regarded 


as closed-circuit recipients of only that which the state wishes to communicate. They may 
not be confined to the expression of those sentiments that are officially approved. In the 


absence of a specific showing of constitutionally valid reasons to regulate their speech, _ 


‘students are entitled to freedom of expression of their views.” ey 


Sounds wonderful. A blank check. The catch phrase appears ina preceding paragraph: arm 


“In our system, state-operated schools may not be enclaves of totalitarianism...” 

This precedent leaves private school publications, such as the Defender, sitting on the 
doorstep settling for whatever first amendment scraps are tossed out to them. 

The situation is not nearly as grim as it could be. The Defender exercises most of the 
rights guaranteed a state-school paper. There has not been a case of prior restraint here in 
some 15 years. And there is no longer an administrator formally charged with “screen- 
ing” the paper prior to printing. 

In the past few weeks, the Defender was reminded that freedom of speech is a privilege 
and not a right on this campus. All publications must be cleared through the administra- 
tion. While there was no formal move back toward “totalitarianism,” there were threats. 
The threats were presented in a manner unbecoming of the oldest, and presumably most 
mature, secondary school system. 

In four years the Catholic college system will reach its bicentennial. I suggest that time 
be put to good use: education. Educate the student press on the limits of libel and good 
taste. Endow the administrators with a wisdom and patience more indicative of their 
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Appreciation 


To the Editor: 

As this school year comes to 
an end, I feel it is very important 
to thank Vinnie D'Angelo for a 
job well done. I learned a tre- 
mendous amount about the col- 
lege and the student 
government from Vin and.-his 
fine cabinet. 

Whenever the Freshman 
Class needed anything this year, 
whether it be advice or even a 
loan, Vin, BJ., Don, and Brona 


were always willing to help. This 
group of individuals should also 
be applauded for the way the 
Student Association meetings 


were held this year. The meet- . 


ings were always to the point 
and very informative. 

I realize sometimes we all take 
things for granted when they 
work almost flawless, but the 
time and effort put in by these 
individuals is overwhelming, 
thus I thank Vin and his cabinet 


for the fine example they set this 
year. 


Chuck Grace 
President, Class of ’88 


elderly status. 


Correction 


To the Editor: 

In your publication of Feb. 27, 
1985, I was quoted in the front 
page articie about our com- 
mencement speaker as believing 
that Gov. Madeleine Kunin may 
be the first woman to give a 
commencement address here at 
St. Michael’s. I asked the writer 
to check whether this informa- 
tion was correct...it wasn't. I 
have since learned ‘that the 
Honorable Margaret Chase 
Smith spoke in 1977. 


Sue Kijanka 
President- Class ’85 


PS.: Since that issue I regret to 
inform the community that Mr. 
Robert White is no longer able 
to address those attending the 
Senior Banquet due toa previous 
engagement. 


Saga Management 


To the Editor: 

This letter is in response to 
Suzanne Donnelly’s comments 
to the editor in the Defender’s 
Feb. 27, 1985 issue. As one of 
three student managers 


employed by SAGA, I believe — 


Suzanne should get her facts 
straight before making such 
statements concerning Saga 
managerial techniques. To begin 
with, the simple fact that Saga is 
in the food service business is 
reason enough to necessitate the 
cleanliness of the salad bar and 
line area. Tell me, why would 
one try to hide from the “eagle 
eye’ of supervisors if he/she is 
doing their job correctly? 


Secondly, Saga employees are ' 


made aware of the actions that 
will result ina reprimand or pos- 
sible loss of job. You seem to 
think you know all about Saga, 


and you may think you do, but - 


don’t kid yourself, a manual con- 


GG 





cerning regulations and proce- 
dures is readily available to 
anyone willing to see it. I would 
recommend that you read this 
before making any further rash 
statements. 


Finally, in reference to Sally — 


Weary’s management class, 
good management technique 
includes relocating employees to 
different jobs if their particular 


job becomes obsolete. Saga did 


follow this particular tactic, and 
offered all the checkers different 
positions. Professor Weary, per- 
haps you could hold a refresher 
course for those who didn’t get 
the gist of management tech- 
nique the first time around. 


Stephen D. Murphy 
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Just for the health of it 


by Marybeth Scriven 


Throw away that pack of 
cigarettes! Put down that bottle 
of beer! Forget about that Diet 
Pepsi (100% NutraSweet), and 
walk (no, make that jog) to the 
St. Michael’s Health Fair. | 

_The St. Michael’s community 
is invited to participate in their 
own health awareness. March 27 


and 28, Health Services will 


sponsor a Health Fair in Alliot 
Hall. The activities, which range 
from pamphlet displays to com- 
puterized nutrition assessments, 
will take place from 10 a.m.-2 
p.m. on those days. 

The emphasis of this year’s 
Health Fair is on Holistic 
Health, said Kathy Auletta of 
Health Services. Auletta des- 
cribed that term to meanan “all- 
body image’’ which encompasses 
physical, mental and spiritual 
health. 

The scheduled events include 
various information booths, on- 
the-spot health screening, com- 
puter software, events and 
speakers. — 

Among the 
booths are the following: © 


— The Vermont Dairy Council | 


will have a passive display of 
pamphlets, as will Right to Life. 
— The Vermont Cancer Society 
will be selling daffodils for $3 a 
bunch. 

— Fanny Allen Hospital will 
have a health eating grab bag 
from which people will choose a 
nutritious snack. 

— The Vermont Lung Associa- 


. Tom Deluca, a hypnotist /comedian, performed Friday, March 15, at McCarthy Arts 
Center to a full house. He narrated his own slide show, did card tricks, and hypnotized 
students to regress to their cbildbood. Several students participated in the show. See Page 


7 for related ae 


information 


tion will be showing an ongoing 
film titled, “Death in the West.” 
Another ongoing film will be 
shown on Thursday only. The 
film, sponsored by Champlain 
Drug and Alcohol Services, Inc., 
is titled, “Calling the Shots.” 
— The Winooski Dental 
Health Center will be there 
along with a photographer from 
Upcountry Photography who 
will be taking pictures of people 
smiling. The dental center will 
also be passing out student dis- 
counts worth 10 percent off 
teeth cleaning. 
— The St. Michael's Athletic 
Department will be doing a 
pulse recovery test with an exer- 


‘cise bike. 


— Stress quiz boards will be 
provided by the Student 
Resource Center. 

On-the-spot health screen- 
ings will also be available at no 
cost. Fanny Allen nursing stu- 
dents will be in Father Mike Cro- 
nogue’s office testing height, 
weight, vision and hearing. They 
will also be providing urinalyses. 
The St. Michael's Health Service 
staff will be testing hematocrit, 
the separation of blood cells 
from plasma, glucose, and blood 
pressure. 

Computers will also appear 
on the health scene with two 
computer software events. Peo- 


_ple will be able to learn their 


health age in Jenny Cernosia’s 


office and have their nutrition 


assessed in the Student Life 
Office. 

There will also be events tak- 
ing place during the scheduled 
hours of the Health Fair. Sue 
Donovan has organized a “Jump 
Rope For Heart” event which is 
sponsored by the American 
Heart Association. That will be 





photo by Laura Kinson 


taking place March 27 trom 10 
a.m.-1 p.m. Applications can be 
picked up at Health Services. 
Campus Ministry will be 
sponsoring a prediction run on 
March 28 at 3 p.m. at Ross 
Sports Center. Participants will 
attempt to predict the time it 
will take them to finish the 
course. The closest to their 
actual times will receive prizes. 
The Vermont Department of 
Transportation will supply a 
seat belt convincer demonstra- 
tion outside Alliot. Participants 


‘ will be strapped into a chair on 


top of an incline. The chair will 
be released allowing the person 
to feel the impact of a car hitting 
a wall. This is a safe test which 
illustrates the i importance of seat 


belts. 


There will also be three 
speakers at the Health Fair. John 
Murray of Green Mountain 
Sports Science will speak on fit- 
ness and condition March 28 at 
6:30 p.m. in Bergeron Educa- 
tional Center. Virginia Kelly 
will speak on transcendental 
meditation in Bergeron 105 on 
March 27 at 7 p.m. 

On Wednesday, March 27, 
there will be a wine tasting event 
at 8 p.m. in Saga. The event is 
open to faculty, staff, and stu- 
dents. Tickets to this event must 
be purchased at Health Services. 
The Farrel Distributing Com- 
pany will explain the differences 
between wines and instruct in 
the ordering of wine. This event 
was organized by David Von 
Oehsen, ’85. 

All students, faculty and staff 
are encouraged to participate in 
these events. Employees will be 
given time off during the day to 
allow them to become involved 
in health awareness. 
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(CPS) — More and more col- 
lege freshmen are enrolling in 
remedial education courses 
designed to teach them what 
they should already know. 
according to a new report by the 
U.S. Department of Education. 

One out of every four entering 
freshmen, for instance, takes at 
least one remedial mathematics 
class, says the survey of over 500 
colleges and universities com- 
piled by the department's 
National Center for Education 
Statistics. 

More than one of every five 
students also take remedial writ- 
ing courses, the study shows, 
while 16 percent take reading 
review courses. 

“It’s just a sign of the times,” 
laments Elaine El-Khawas, vice 
president for policy analysis and 
research with the American 
Council on Education. 

“It’s a very disturbing reality 
that so many students are not 
adequately prepared for col- 
lege,” she says, attributing the 
problem to “a decade of loose 
high school graduating stan- 
dards.” 

And it’s getting worse. 
Among the 500 institutions sur- 
veyed, nearly two-thirds offer 
more remedial courses now than 
they did in 1978. 

One-third of the schools offer 
the same number of remedial 
courses as six years ago, while 
only four percent have cut the 
number of review courses they 
provide. — 

The report suggests many 


_four-year colleges’ plans to shift 


remedial education to junior and 
two-year colleges have failed. 
The University of California 
System, for instance, two years 
ago planned to redirect some 
2,400 students to nearby com- 
munity colleges by 1986. 
Likewise, Ohio State began 
admitting only freshmen who 
had four years of English, three 


years of math, science, social 
science and foreign language, 
and planned to send those not 
qualified to two-year colleges. 

“The reality is that, as good as 
the policy sounds to shift reme- 
dial courses to two-year colleges, 
it simply has not worked,” El- 
Khawas observed. 

“Students who want to get a 
four-year degree will go to a 
four-year institution which 
offers remedial courses rather 
than attend a junior college for 
two years and thenhaveto move 
to a four-year school,” she says. 

Although two-year schools 
are offering more remedial 
courses, the majority of four- 
year colleges have increased 
their remedial course offerings 
as well. 

Public colleges have the high- 
est number of entering students 
in so-called catch-up courses, the 
study says. 

Private school students, on 
the other hand, took the fewest 
number of catch-up classes. Only 
15 percent took remedial classes 
in math, 12 percent in writing, 
and nine percent in reading. 

Addressing long-standing 
concerns by some educators that 
the nation’s high schools are not 
adequately preparing students 
for college, the report cautions 
the increased popularity in 
remedial courses could also be 
linked to lower college entrance 
requirements and tougher 
courses in general. 

Regardless of the problem's 
cause, “it’s far better that col- 
leges recognize and address the 
fact that many students aren't 
prepared for college level 
courses in specific areas,” says 
E]-Khawas. 

Also, many high schools have 
started to raise their graduation 
requirements to include more 
math, writing, and reading 
courses, she adds, which may 
help slow the trend later. 


SMC HEALTHSERVICES 


HEALTH FAIR © MARCH 27-28 
ALLIOT HALL ¢ 10 AM-2 PM 


Booths: 


VT Dairy Council - Calcium Exhibit 


Right to Life 
Vermont Cancer Society 


Fanny Allen Hospital - Healthy Eating Grab Bag 
VT Lung Association - Flim “Death in the West” 
St. Michael’s College Athletic Dept. - Pulse Recovery Test 


Speakers 
Dr. John Murray “Fitness and Conditioning”, 
Thurs. 6:30, BERGERON 


Virginia Kelly - Transendental Meditation, 
Wed. 7:00, BERGERON 


Events: 


American Heart Association - “Jump rope for heart” 


ALLIOT 


Campus Ministry - Prediction run ROSS 
VT Dept. of Transporation - Seat Belt Convincer 


OUTSIDE ALLIOT 
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Emigre recalls horror 


_ by Pam LaBreche 


Soviet emigre Victor 
Borovsky said of the Soviet 
regime, “You cannot trust them. 
They will always cheat you.” 
Borovsky was sentenced to sev- 
eral months in a Soviet mental 
institution after mentioning 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn in a 
speech. 

At the age of 18, Borovsky was 
expelled from a Soviet college 
and confined to the mental hos- 
pital, where he was given pain- 
ful sulfur and insulin injections. 
He recalls the doctors telling 
him, “These are a needed cure 
for your unclean thoughts.” 
Borovsky appealed to Ameri- 
cans “to do something to stop 
the tortures,’ that so many 
Soviets face. 

Borovsky was a victim of psy- 
chological torture. Although no 
concrete estimation can be made 
as to how many political prison- 
ers there are in the Soviet 
Union, Borovsky quoted esti- 
mates of numbers between four 
and six million. 

Borovsky explained that sul- 
fur is a drug used to treat schi- 
zophrenic disorders. Injection of 
the drug was banned in the Uni- 
ted States because it was consi- 
dered “cruel and painful.” He 
said. it caused him very terrible 
pain and gave him a fever of 
105 degrees. 

He said he considers himself 
lucky that all they did was 


Alternat 


by Gerry Gray 


“I see nothing illegal in put- 
ting out an anonymous publica- 
tion, except that I also see and 
question the value of such an 
information disseminating 
instrument. 

“Who pays attention to the 
graffiti on the walls of public 
toilets? — Mostly the captive 
audience uses these anonymous 
pithy statements as a means to 
pass the moment as he passes 
his own fecal residues,’ said 
Elwyn Kernstock, associate pro- 
fessor of political science. 

Kernstock was one of several 
educators and professionals who 
recently addressed the topic of 
alternative and anonymous 
publications. 

Leo O'Connor, chief editorial 
writer for The Burlington Free 
Press, differed. He said anonym- 
ity made “no difference to the 
people reading it. 

“If they don’t identify them- 
selves, i really don’t see the prob- 
lem. As long as it is written 
reasonably and written well.” 

“I’m not a fan of anonymous 
pulbications, I think they should 
have the courage to identify 
themselves,” O'Connor said. 

“I put more credence on 
something signed,” said Tom 
Oates, chairman of the journal- 
ism department at St. Michael’s. 
“If they're anonymous it tells me 
they are unwilling to be con- 
nected with that piece of prose. 
If they're unwilling to be con- 
nected, why should I?”, he said. 

O'Connor said he frequently 
reads the editorials in local alter- 
native publications. “They cer- 
tainly may bring up points we 
didn’t consider.” 

The editors of the Partial 


administer sulfur 
every other day. He then des- 
cribed other worse possibilities. 
He told how he was forced to 
watch a man be injected with 
turpentine, while turpentine 
was placed on his own hand with 
painful results. “The Doctors are 
very humane. They don’t want 
to kill anyone; that is why they 
inject the turpentine between 
the bone marrow and the 
tissue,” said Borovsky cynically. 
He witnessed this man’s inabil- 
ity to walk for 10 days, while he 
was denied food and water. The 
Doctor said to Borovsky, “What 
do you think of our society, is it 


becoming better?’’ Borovsky 
said he was threatened with the 
same treatment if he didn’t 
agree to cooperate. 

Borovsky said he spoke out in 
the first place out of a desire to 
be different. The Rev. Michael 
Cronogue, who spent time with 
Borovsky over his stay described 
him as somewhat of a rebel. “He 
has a good perspective on life. 
He’s down to earth and gives a 
simple, clear-cut explanation of 
what happened,” Cronogue said. 

Throughout his talk, 
Borovsky stressed the nature of 
life in the Soviet Union. He said 
the Soviet people are oppressed, 
far more than outsiders tend to 
believe. “The Soviets are very 
good at using propaganda. The 
average citizen knows nothing 
about American life,” said 
Borovsky. 


ive press: Crusader or coward? > ack 


Observer, an anonymous. alter- 
native publication being circu- 
lated on campus, declined to be 
interviewed on the topic. 

O’Connor said the main func- 
tion of an editorial page should 
be to encourage dialogue. He 
rejected the idea of an editorial 
column as a ‘shaker’ or 
“mover.” 

“T'm skeptical of the influence 
of editorial pages in that regard. 
People are sophisticated enough 
to make up their own minds.” 
He said the success of an editor- 
ial should be judged by the 
response. 

Kernstock differed.- Address- 
ing the function of anonymous 
editorial pieces, he said, “We 
have two assumptions. The per- 
son writing these essays either 
intends to convince the reader of 
the righteousness of their opin- 
ions, the legitimacy of their 
observations, or the validity of 
their opinions; or they are 
embarking on anego trip to titil- 
late, annoy or amuse.” 

Since an alternative publica- 
tion that is anonymous cannot 
be established to influence opin- 
ion by its very definition, “the 
means becomes the reason” and 
the publication can only be an 
ego vehicle for the writers, 
Kernstock said. 

“Publications have credibility 


only through persons claiming’ 


to express opinions,” Kernstock 
said. “You cannot charge the 
vehicle with a crime and leave 
the driver blameless.” 

Nat Winthrop is a former 
president of the Institute for 
Alernative Journalism, and cur- 
rently is the Associate Publisher 
of the Vanguard Press. The Van- 
guard does not have a formal 
editorial board, and the editor- 
ials are not signed. Winthrop 
said he writes a little less than 


injections 


He told of a law passed last 
year which prohibits Soviet citi- 
zens from talking to foreigners. 
“The person can be charged with 
contacting the CIA and sent- 
enced to jail,” Borovsky said. 

Borovsky also described the 


KGB-dominated church in the’ 


Soviet Union. He said there are 
only three theological seminar- 
es. “If the KGB decides you can 
go, they will send you,” he said. 
“Those who attend one of the 
very few ‘unofficial’ orthodox 
churches do so at a risk,” said 
Borovksy. 

Borovsky said he forsees no 
change in the Soviet system, 
even with the new Premier Mik- 
hail Gorbachev. He criticized 
Americans for looking only at 
the glamour. He said, “Ameri- 
cans say Gorbachev looks very 
intelligent and sophisticated and 
that his wife wears earrings, but 
inside, nobody looks.” He urged 
for a “remembrance of these 
political prisoners, who right at 
this moment are being 
tortured.” 

A pamphlet published by 
Amnesty International states, 
“Because torture is so wides- 
pread, some people view it as a 
regrettable, but ultimately incu- 
rable disease...the only thing 
lacking is the political will of 
governments to halt this calcu- 
lated assault on human dignity.” 
Borovsky said he considers him- 
self very fortunate. He said that 
most prisoners aren't so lucky. 


half of the editorials. 

“There's been a running 
debate...but it always comes out 
on the side of keeping the editor- 
ials unsighed. It implies that an 
effort has been made to reach a 
concensus’, Winthrop said. “We 
feel if the editorial is seen as the 
paper’s point of view, a collec- 
tive point of view, then it is car- 
rying more weight.” 

O’Conor echoed that senti- 
ment. He said that his editorials 
expressed “The Burlington Free 
Press’ View” as an institution. 
He said that opinions expressed 
may not even represent a major- 
ity of the people here.” 

He said the Free Press used to 
have a policy of signing editor- 
ials, “but it got to a point where 
the readership was confused. 
Many papers don’t sign editor- 
ials. I think it’s better to avoid 
confusion.” 

Kernstock said he believes an 
anonymous publication is partic- 
ularly lacking of an audience ina 
university setting. 

“A faculty senate, a student 
association, and an administra- 
tion can only be moved by a cred- 
ible opinion,” Kernstock said. 
He said he feels anonymity elim- 
inates credibility. “The writers 
of an anonymous publication 
must not be interested in 
change.” 

Kernstock said that by his 
definition most cities are hurt- 
ing for a lack of a bona fide alter- 
native press. ; 

O’Conor agreed. “I think that 
in the majority of metropolitan 
areas there isn’t a good alterna- 
tive paper.” He included Bur- 
lington among those areas. 
Financing was the “biggest hur- 
dle”, he said, i Mowes by staffing 
problems. 

O’Conor was critical of the 
Vanguard saying it has a “ten- 






arms race 


by Laura Kinson 


































A “University Lobby” to 
end the arms race will be held. 
in Washington on Thursday, 
April 18. College students, 

. faculty and staff from across 
the country will meet with 

members of Congress to 

inform them of campus sup- 

port for policies that would 

end the nuclear arms race. 
In a press release from 

United Campuses to prevent 

Nuclear War (UCAM) four 

legislative priorities for dis- 

cussion were listed. The first 
involves restricting funds for 
nuclear explosives testing 
and resuming negotiations 
for a comprehensive test ban 
treaty. The next topic is stop- 
ping appropriations for 
extremely accurate, poten- 
tially first-strike weapons 

such as the MX, Trident D-5 

and Pershing II missiles. 

Continuing a moratorium on. 

testing of anti-satellite wea- 

pons, supporting efforts to 
reduce funding for Strategic 

Defense Initiative (Star 

Wars) research and support- 

ing efforts to maintain the 

existing ABM treaty in force 
was third. Finally, supporting 
legislation for a comprehen- 





dency to let biases in what are 
‘obstensibly news columns.” 

In many alternative newspap- 
ers, such as the Vanguard, there 
is the perception of advocacy 
journalism, but it winds up 
injecting its own opinions, 
O’Conor said. “And that is bad 
business, no matter if you are 
overground or underground.” 

Winthrop said O’Connor has 
some “valid” criticisms: “We've 
made a conscious shift away 
from advocacy, although only a 
shift.” 

“T don’t feel defensive (about 
O'Connor's comments), we do 
allow opinion. There’s nothing 
wrong with that, except in our 
Scope section,” Winthrop said. 

Oates sided with O’Connor. “I 


_ don't consider the Vanguard an 


alternative press. I'd call it a 
press for a specific group.” 

Winthrop identified that 
group as 20-40 year-olds coming 
into positions of responsibility 
and power. 

“We get criticism from both 
the right and the left, as does the 
alternative press in general,” 
Winthrop said. He said the 
paper “rejects the myth of objec-. 
tivity'in journalism,” but at the 
same time has made a conscious 
decision to keep opinions in the 
editorials and a select group of 
cover stories. 


“There is a fine line between 
fairness and objectivity. Objec- 
tivity implies equal weight to 
both sides of an issue. We think 
that depending on the issue or 
controversy, one side deserves 
more credibility or space than 
the other,” Winthrop said. 

Ina speech titled “Mass Media 
and The Public Trust,” given at 
Columbia University on March 
13, Robert MacNeil gave his 
version of fairness. 

“It is very difficult to be fair 


‘University Lobby’ 
aims to end nuclear 


- be much larger. 








sive bilateral freeze on the 


testing, production and 
deployment of nuclear 
weapons. 


The lobby day will feature 
briefings by Washington 
arms control lobbyists, meet- 
ings with legislators and a 
chance to share experiences 
with campus delegations 
from around the country. 

UCAM is the aational 
sponsor of the day. It pres- 
ently has 60 campus chapters 
and contacts on 700 campuses 
in all 50 states and Canada. 
Students for Nuclear Disar- 
mament, Yale University, © 
will lead the field organizing 
effort to encourage participa- _ 
tion in Lobby Day. 

Last year 700 participants 
from 65 campuses gathered _ 
for the first Lobby Day. They 
met with their Members of 
Congress and were addressed 
by national arms control 
experts. UCAM’s Field 
Director Phil Antweiler said 
he expects this year’seventto — 
“Interested 
groups have been calling 
from around the country and 
the organizing effort is well 
ahead of last year’s pace.” 


when you have to squeeze com- | a 
plex reality into too small a — 


space or time...Time and space 
are arbitrarily parcelled out on 
assumptions about the impor- 


tance of interest. But if the slot is. 
too small, all but the newest facts 
or opinions get left out — the 


context, qualifications, the con- 
trary views, the explanations, 
extenuations — all the things 
which tend to make the treat- 
ment fair, or seem unfair if they 
are left out.” 

Winthrop criticized the heavy 
reliance of the mass media on 

“official sources.” 

“The average person on the 
street gets the short shirk. They 
have no experience or knowl- 
edge to get their point heard,” he 


_said. “There's nothing wrong 


with giving those sources more 
coverage — that’s fairness.” 

Winthrop emphasized the 
role of the alternative press as 
“reporting news that otherwise 
wouldn't: get reported — going 
past official sources and doing 
what is necessary for an inves- 
tigative piece.” 

“Keeping the major print 
media on their toes by having 
competition is the major role of 
an alternative newspaper,” he 
said. 

Oates agreed that the “media 
system sometimes boxes itself 
into a definition of what news 
is.” He said the alternative press 
keeps reminding us there is 
another side to news. “That's 
why the alternative press is valu- 
able,” he said. 

Oates said the Partial 
Observer as an alternative press 
is “weak” due to an “element of 
capriciousness.” However, he 
said the homosexuals article was 


something you wouldn’: find in 


Press con't on pg. 12 


_~_ 
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by Paul Beique 


This year’s Student Associa- 
tion elections were marked by 
quality candidates, but not 
enough of them, according to 
Dan Wobby, General Services 
and Welfare Committee chair- 
man. 

Thomas Hanna, '87, and Paul 
Hebert, 86, accepted the posi- 
tions of S.A. president and vice 
president, respecitvely, in an 
election dulled by the lack of 
competition. 

Hanna, who was the only can- 
didate for president, said, “I was 
disappointed at the poor candi- 
date turnout. It’s not good for 


the school. I'd like to See amore 


the school. I'd like to see a more: 
diverse group of people in the 
os 

Wobby, whose committee ran 


- the election, counted it a success 
in voter turnout. “Over 600 stu- 


dents voted out of a voting popu- 
lation of about 1200. That's 50 
percent, and I think that’s good 
in any election.” __ . 
The General Services Com- 
mittee will not release the break- 
down of votes for each 
candidate, Wobby said. “Except 
to satisfy student curiosity, I see 
no reason to disclose the fig- 
ures.” He did say that write-in 
candidates for S.A. president 
received a great deal of support 


from the Class of ’86. 


-Wobby, too, expressed con- 


~ cern about apathy among pros- 


pective candidates. “It wasn't a- 
real race,” he said of Hanna’s 





win. “There are so many good 
people on campus but they just 
won't get involved. I know S.A. 
president is like a full-time job 
but I was still disappointed at the 
candidate turnout.” 

Wobby said he was pleased to 
see Hanna campaign vigorously 





even though he was the only one 
on the ballot. Five people ran for 
the top S.A. spot last year. 

Hanna's write-in competi- 
tion, Brian Cummings, 86, and 
Scott Lewis, '87, said they were 
not pleased with the poor candi- 
date showing. However, they 
were supportive of Hanna. 

“Tom will bring his good 
experience to thejob,” said 
Lewis, who said he wishes to 
remain in the S.A. as a floor 
representative or committee 
member. 

Cummings, who ran a strong 
campaign last year, said he was 


_urged by supporters to sun 


again. “To do a good job you 
have to give 120 percent and I’m 
not sure I could have given that 
kind of time commitment with 


photo by Laura Kinson 


Tom Deluca hypnotized student volunteers from the full 
house audience at McCarthy Arts Center on March 1). 








the demands of next year’s sche- 
dule. I have my eye on the posi- 
tion of S.A. Treasurer. 
Accounting is more in my field.” 

The vice presidential race also 
had a narrow field. Marie 


_ Lamont, '87, was Hebert’s only 


opposition. Running on a plat- 
form of class involvement, 
Lamont said she was unhappy to 
find that only one-third of her 
class voted. She has not let the 
loss discourage her, though. 
“No, I'm not going to give up,” 
she said. “I’m looking at the 
Social Committee as a means of 
staying involved with the S.A.” 

Wobby attributed Hebert’s 
win to the strong support he 
received from his class and a 
whole-hearted approach to the 
campaign. 

The election process itself was 
the smoothest ever, said Wobby. 
“People were surprised by the 
organization. I can attribute that 
to a good committee.” 

The new officers assumed 
their duties Tuesday, March 26. 


YOU CAN 


SAVE YOUR 


$10,000 
SCHOLARSHIP! 


Federal deficit spending 
endangers your future. Today's 
low inflation and falling interest 
rates are only temporary. The 
effects of our growing deficit 


have been masked, not resolved. 


Starting a career is tough 
enough without having to 
struggle with a wounded 
economy. It's important that our 
decision makers know how you 
feel about the deficit — to get 
them to act now. Enter the “You 


Can Save Your Country” National 


Essay Contest and we'll make 
sure that the President and 
Congress get a copy of your 
essay. PLUS, you can win a 
$10,000 scholarship, or one of 
three $2,500 scholarships. But 
hurry! Entries must be received 
by April 29, 1985. 


Contact your Student 
Government Office for contest 
details, or write. 


Yo 


111 EAST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60601 








..AND WIN A | 


the INSTITUTE of 
financial education 
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Voting high despite low competition 





photo by Gerry Gray 


Tom Hannah, ’87, won the March 21 elections for S.A. 
president. Hannah was officially unopposed for the office 
although two write-in candidates ran. 





N.Y. artist to have 
exhibit of sculptures, 


BS 
drawings 
St. Michael’s Public Information 


Joan Martha Savoy, New 
York artist recently trans- 
planted to Vermont, will 
exhibit drawings and sculp- 
tures in the McCarthy Arts 
Center gallery at St. Michael's 
College from March 11 to 28. 

The show includes what 
Savoy calls her “Notebook 
Drawings,” done over the 
past six years in New York, 
Newark, Maine, Martha's 
Vineyard and other locations. 
Also included are large oil 
stick drawings on _ paper. 
Many of the drawings are stu- 
dies for various sculpture pie- 
ces of Savoy although they are 
also autonomous drawings, 
life studies, psychological car- 
toons and works in their own 
right. 

The sculptures in the show 
are small-scaled pieces, made 
of plastic and rocks and other 
objects. The works are 
“fraught with psychic 
energy,’ said associate pro- 
fessor of art Lance Rich- 
bourg, who arranged the 
exhibition. Savoy. considers 
herself a sculptor first and 
foremost. 

Savoy has had one-person 





shows in New York at the 
Gallery Des Refuses on Bank 
Street in May of 1981 and at 
the Colburn Gallery in Bur- 
lington in 1977. She also 
exhibited her work in a group 
exhibit called the Monumen- 
tal Show at the Gowanus 
Memorial Art Yard in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., in which each show 
had to have at least one 14- 
foot dimension. 

Savoy's work ranges from 
the funky to the formal. It is 
humorous and colorful, some 
is figurative, some is non- 
respresentational, often 
using repetitious images of 
both geometric and organic 
shapes. 

A multi-talented artist, 
Savoy writes poetry and gave 
readings of her work in 1984 
at a performance center in 
New Jersey called The Dirt 
Club. She is also gaining a 
reputation for her gourmet 
evenings at Sneakers Restau- 
rant in Winooski, where she 
prepares exotic dinners many 
Tuesday evenings, most 
recently cooking jambalyja, 
an Indonesian dinner and a 
Mexican dinner. 





ul 


CLASSICAL BRUNCH 


DAY 11:00 AM-3:30 PM 


WALEI 
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Music, food, fun planned P rolific prof to lecture 
or Parents’ Weekend | a0 


by Susan M. O'Shea 


Once again Parents’ Weekend 
is coming upon us and it is time 
for “mommy and daddy” to 
come to St. Michael’s and see 
how their “baby” is doing at col- 
lege. The laundry rooms sud- 
denly get crowded and the 
barber shops get more business 
than they have had all year. Most 
of all, students hope their par- 
ents will go home with the same 
“angel” image of their baby they 
have always had. 

But, believe it or not Parents’ 
Weekend is really fun and this 
year there is something for eve- 
ryone. The weekend will take 
place April 12-14 and Student 
Coordinators Julie Kinsky, ’87, 
and Jay Burrell, ’86, along with 
Jennie Cernosia, director of Stu- 
dent Activities, have been work- 
ing hard and organizing events 
which will be fun for all. 

If mom and. dad are music 
appreciators, the first event 
scheduled for the weekend is the 
chorale concert on Friday at 8 
p.m. and it is free of charge. But 
if dad is a comedian he might 
enjoy seeing comedian/magi- 
cian Jeff Justice. He is a new 
addition this year and will be 
performing at 9:30 Friday night 
in Herrouet Theatre. 

Saturday at noon there will be 
a wind and jazz concert and one- 


act plays will be going on 


throughout the day in McCarthy 















__ AND ICELANDAIR INCLUDES ALL THESE EXTRAS: 
C Free wine with dinner, cognac after—in flight. 1) Free deluxe roundtrip 
motorcoach between Luxembourg and select cities in Germany, Belgium and 
Holland. FJ Reduced train fares to Switzerland and France. (1) Super Saver 
Kemwel car rentals at $59 per week in Luxembourg. 
WE’RE THE ONLY WAY TO FLY TO THE BREATHTAKING BEAUTY OF ICELAND. 
From a 24-hour stopover to a grand tour of two weeks or more, we have the 
perfect package for a visit to Iceland, Europe’s most beautifully kept secret. 
All fares subject to change and $3.00 international departure tax. All fares valid 4/14-6/8/85, except 


Orlando—5/1-5/31/85. For information, restrictions and reservations for all of Icelandair’s low fares, 
call Icelandair toll-free at 1-800-223-5500. In New York City 757-8585. ~ 


ICELANDAIR 43 


NOW MORE THAN EVER YOUR BEST VALUE TO EUROPE 





Arts Center. These will both be 
free of charge. If mom is an artist 
she might want to have her pic- 
ture drawn by the caricature 


‘artist who will be in Alliot Hall 


from 12-4. While mom is there 
dad can go. watch the lacrosse or 
rugby game on the north campus 
field. 

Saturday night the annual 
banquet will be held in Ross 
Sports Center at 6. President 
Edward Henry will speak after 
the dinner and a faculty/ parent 
cocktail hour will be held before 
hand. This will be a chance for 
mom and dad to meet the pro- 
fessors you have been praising 
or complaining about all year. At 
9 put on your dancing shoes and 
go to the dance in the north cam- 
pus gym. This is the social event 
of the weekend and a disc jockey 


_from radio station 95-triple-X 


will be playing records for both 
the young and old. However, if 
mom and dad need a rest from 
all the excitement, a jazz soiree 
will take place at 9 in McCarthy 
Arts Center. _ 

Kinsky said, “We have 
received many letters from par- 
ents so far and we are hoping the 
weekend will be successful-” 
Now call mom and dad and tel 
them to hurry and make thei 
hotel and event reservations and 
then go and start cleaning you 
room. — i Pa 
















| a. 


St. Michael’s Public Information 


Wallace Fowlie, holder of the 
James B. Duke Professor of 
French Chair at Duke Univer- 
sity, will lecture “On Writing 
Autobiography” at St. Michael's 
College, Thursday, March 28 at 8 
p-m. in the McCarthy Arts Cen- 
ter. The lecture, which is free 
and open to the public, is spon- 
sored by the St. Michael’s Col- 
lege Lecture Series. 

Author of numerous books 
including major literary studies, 
translations, poetry and fiction, 
Fowlie’s most recent books have 
been autobiography the 
theme of his St. Michael’s lec- 
ture. Fowlie’s 1977 volume of 
autobiography Journal of 
Rehearsals: A Memoir was des- 
cribed in the New York Times 
Book Review as “a book for 
those who believe: in teachers, 
in literature, and in the power of 
the humanities to direct an indi- 
vidual toward a decent life.” 

“Wallace Fowlie is one of the 
truly great American scholar- 









LATE NITE , 














/ teachers of French in this coun- 
try, said “a” critic “in 
Commonweal. One of themost 
prolific and widely read scholars 
of our day, Fowlie is especially 
beloved by his students, who say 
he is “utterly captivating in class, 
charming with a quiet author- 


ity.” A critic in the New York 


Times Book Review says “Fow- 
lie gives us the portrait of a 
teacher in the full dimensions of 
the word, restoring to the image 
the dignity, the status, the sense 
of mission that has been eroding 
of late.” 

Educated at Harvard, earning 
his Ph.D. in 1936, Fowlie has 
taught at Yale (1940-45), the 
University of Chicago (1946-50) 


‘Bennington College (1950-62), 


the University of Colorado 
(1962-64) and Duke (1964 to the 
present). =~ 

Fowlie’s works on Proust, 
Gide, Mallarme, Rimbaud and 
Stendhal have all proven so use- 
ful to students and scholars that 


STAFF ASSISTANTS 
WANTED | 


For the 1985-1986 Academic Year. For _ 
More Info and Applications: Contact © 
_ Brian Salvaggio, Alliot Rm. 125. sda 


SECURITY POSITIONS ARE 


AVAILABLE 


Deadline: 
April 12th | 
Apply Now!! 


60t STUDENT 
DISCOUNT ON 
INCREDIBLE 


UX 
<A 


CCC 


x 
ee 
- 


DAVID LETTERMAN EAT YOUR HEART OUT / 


STUDENT SPECIALS * IOPM.—* CLOSING + 


FOREST HILLS + 6 W. CANAL 


EVERY NITE 


HAPPY HOUR PRICES WITH STUDEMT /-D. 


JT. WINQOSKI- 655-0331 


they have sold. widely in 
paperback. 

Fowlie has edited and trans- 
lated a number of standard edi- 
tions of French poets including 
Cocteau, Claudel, Rimbaud, 
Baudelaire, Moliere and others. 

Fowlie’s most recent work 
includes a major study of Dante 
and two volumes of memoirs 
that recount many of his expe- 
riences as critic, writer and 
teacher. During his life as a pro- 
lific writer and devoted teacher, 
Fowlie has met many major 
literary figures of this century, 
among them Gide, Jean Cocteau, 
T.S. Eliot and Henry Miller. His 
correspondence with Miller was 
published by Grove Press in the 
1970s. : ‘ o- 

Fowlie’s lecture will be the 
keynote event in the Humanities. 
Symposium that features 23 
scholars from around the coun- 
try giving papers on literature, 
film and the arts at St. Michael's 
March 28 and 29. 
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by Debby Gavron 


_ The womens’ 
their 1984-85 witha 19-8 overall 
record. Despite missing a Div- 

_ ision II Tournament bid by 

__ approximately eight points, 

coach Sue Duprat sees the sea- 

{ son as anything but a disap- 
pointment. “We accomplished 

_ so many things,.this season that 

_ we never have before,” said 
pepe : 

_ “We had three players; co- 
~ captain Pam Batalis, co-captain 
Becky Bouchard, and Margaret 
_ Lynch all scored over 1,000 
_ points this season. This is some- 
thing no other school in the 

: Teague did,” noted Duprat. 

These women are now in the 

pr 1,000 point club with assistant 

~ coach Kathy O'Neil, who has a 

career total of 1,361 points, fol- 

lowed by Batalis with 1,290 

i cages Bouchard ‘ with 1,240 

cag and | Lynch and Kim pater 
, points each. | 








in 







“ nT fhe v men Paiasersnty. rank 
: igher in the New England Div- — 


ision II standings then they have 
“in ite past. Center, Lynch, ’85, 
was the first ECAC player of the 
___ week, and Batalis was chosen as 
___the first St. Michael’s woman to 


team ended 


- overlooked. Debbie Burke, 


-Batalis named to Kodak team 


Knights end successful ’84-’85 year 


be a Kodak All District Division 
IL player. “Overall,” said Duprat. 
“it was a successful season. We 
had a very successful team.” 

Duprat said, “This years’ 
seniors accomplished a lot that 
others have not done in the 
pact.” The personal victories 
include Batalis as Kodak District 
player. She was the highest 
scorer this season averaging 15.7 
points per game. Batalis is also 
the all-time assist leader with 
352 as her career total. Lynch 
was the all-time rebound leader 
with a 813 career total. Bouchard 
led the team with 71 steals this 
season. She made the second 
highest number of assists with 
85. Bouchard also scored the 
most points this season in a 
game 28 points against 
Stonehill, the season opener. 
Corbeil was a balanced player 
with 196 rebounds, averaging 
eight points and 7.3 rebounds a 
game. 

Underclassmen should not be 
‘Bis 
led assists with 109. Duprat said, 
“Debbie has the potential to be 
an All-American. She is a great 
shooter and a real star of the 
future.” Kathy Stubbing, ’87, is 
also looking for more playing 
time next season. 


With the individual achieve- 
ments are the team victories, 
such as St. Michael’s first defeat 
over Vermont at home. The 
women also’ won the Bentley 
Tournament. Duprat added, 
“We also beat Adelphi Univer- 
sity, a nationally ranked 
university.” 

Duprat sees the personal and 
team victories of the Purple 
Knights as a stepping stone for 
the future. She said, “Contrary to 
popular belief, we are not going 
to be terrible next year. If we do 
not reach 80 points in a game, 
we will just have to play a more 
defensive game.” 

“We may be losing ae 
seniors, but the players we are 
keeping are good players. We 
are keeping a lot. We'll have a 
semi-new look and new posi- 
tions,’ said Duprat. 

With the new look there are 


two definite recruits for next » 


season. Duprat mentioned Gina 
Vintalore, a New Jersey native 
as an example. 


ball.” Kelly Noiseux from Paw- 
tucket Rhode Island is the other. 
“Kelly is a tough player. She is a 
good rebounder and. jumper. 
Kelly is a lot like Kathy. Stub- 


“Gina is a real. 
- fireball. She is a fast player with 
a good background of basket- 
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sports 


bing,” added Duprat. 

“We have really brought our 
respectability up this season. To 
beat St. Michael’s is a big victory 
for other teams. We have 
become a very respected 
women’s basketball program in 
New England,” said Duprat. 


“We took a lot of gambles this 





season playing the big name 
schools, but you have to gamble 
once in a while because you 
never know what you could or 
could not have done. I would 
never take back anything we've 
done as a team,” concluded 
Duprat. 





ol hyjinx in the Grapefruit League 


z by Dave Davoren 


_ Springtime i in Florida. Whata 
joyous time of the year. No, lam 
not alluding to the Florida 

_ beaches strewn with drunken 
college flesh. I am speaking of 
baseball. 

A That’s right! It is time for 
spring. training once again. The 
_ time of year when all good patri- 
_ otic, flag-loving Americans pack 

their bags, hop on an airline, fly 

_ down to Florida or Arizona (take 

that back, nobody in their right 
mind would pass up Florida for 

Arizona), and watch their favor- 
_ ite teams begin the long haul to 
a the World Series in October. 

__ Unfortuantely many of us, 
even though we are flag-loving 
Americans, cannot afford to 
_ travel down to that beer heaven 
__ and watch our favorite teams. So 
ina nutshell here is what is hap- 
_ pening in the world reknowned 
and the 

















Grapefruit League, 
world of Baseball. 

Former Boston Red Sox fan 
-tormentor Mike Torrez has 


found a new team to play for. 
Torrez will be hurling his volley- 
balls for the Class A Miami Mar- 
lins of the Florida State league. 
Torrez will make his debut 
against Fort Lauderdale, whose 
manager happens to be another 
Fenway Faithful Favorite, Bucky 
Dent. i 

This year’s spring training 
has also produced some injuries 
which are not usually associated 
with hazards of the game. San 
Francisco Giants reliever Greg 
Minton was sidelined for 10 days 
when he drove a nail into his 
middle finger while trying to 
shoe a horse. Another bizarre 
injury befell Atlanta Braves util- 
ity infielder Randy Johnson. 
Johnson was sidelined with a. 
sprained thumb, which is not 
that unusual in the game. Unfor- 
tunately, Johnson did not injure 
his thumb trying to make a game 
saving play. No, Johnson 
sprained his thumb while taking 
off his sock. 


One of the best comments of 
the spring was by Los Angeles 
Dodger manager Tommy 
LaSorda. Lasorda told Red Sox 
catcher Marc Sullivan, the son.of 
Red Sox owner and former 

\player Haywood Sullivan, “Your 

father was the kind of hitter 
that, when IJ saw him in the on- 
deck circle, I began smiling. I 
wish I could pitch against you so 
I could send father and son back 
to the bench.” 

LaSorda also thinks he has the 
answer why Dodger second 
baseman Steve Sax committed 


-27 throwing errors last year. 


LaSorda. has summized_ that 
“someone has a contract out on 
me, and you (Steve Sax) are the 
hit man.” 

Another pearl of wisdom was 
expressed by Chicago White Sox 
shortstop Jerry Dybzinski who 
commented about his fears of 
being released. Dybzinski said, 
“When you hear the fans say 
"good luck’ to you, you know 


you re in trouble.” 

Dennis Eckersly has become 
another example of a pitcher 
leaving Fenway Park and return- 
ing to greatness. Eckersly is 
reportedly one of the two best 
pitchers pitching in the Cactus 
League (yes there is such a thing, 
God know why) right now. First 
ruth, then Lyle and others, and 
now Eckersly. Will the list never 
end? 

An interesting note about the 
Detroit Tigers. The up-the- 
middle strength that fueled the 
Tigers last year may be showing 
signs of eroding. Both Alan 
Trammel, shortstop, and catcher 
Lance Parrish have had sore 
arms this spring so far. As you 
may recall Trammel was side- 
lined for a good part of the sea- 
son last year with arm problems, 
and the rigors of catching 140 
games a year may be taking its 
toll on Parrish’es arm. 

Detroit manager Sparky And- 
erson is also doing his part to 


perhaps weaken the team up the 
middle. Anderson has decided to 
swtich Gold Glover Lou Whi- 
taker to third base to make room 
for rookie Chris Pittaro. Pittaro 
played double A ball. 

Another reason for the up- 
the-middle case, the Detroit Tig- 
ers have not yet signed 
centerfielder Kirk Gibson. If 
Gibson does not sign by the end 
of this season he can become a 
free agent (yes, there are those 
two evil words again!) 

Finally, here is the uniform 
answer a manager gives a youth- 
ful sports writer when he asks 
him how the club will do this 
year. 

“Well, if we start hitting and 
driving in those key runs, and 
our starters are able to keep us in 
the game, and the bullpen can 
close the door on our opponent 
in the tight ones, and our bench 
is able to provide the back-up 
support, and if...” Get the pic- 
ture? See ya in October. 
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Tom Caron 
Knightline 


by Tom Caron 


It's NCAA tournament time 
again. The one time of year 
when the sports imagination of 
the nation focuses solely upon 
collegiate athletics. But while 
most people are thinking about 
these supposed ‘amateur’ sports, 
my mind inevitably turns to the 
professional scene. 

There is not a professional 
league in existence today that 
comes close to matching the 
excitement and intensity seen in 
the NCAAs. Athletes are out of 
shape and overpaid, schedules 
are too long, and hot dogs are too 
expensive. And developments 
over the past week make the 
future of professional sports 
even more bleak. So here it is, a 
requiem for professional 
sports... 

Football. The NFL owners 
recently announced that team 
rosters will be cut by four play- 
ers. Some say that this could lead 
to an NFI strike. I can’t believe 
that for a minute. Are you trying 
to tell me that professional foot- 
ball players would actually stop 
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Professional sports - Rest In Peace 


playing? Of course not. They're 
there because they either truly 
love the game, didn’t get their 
degree, or are scared as hell of 
playing in the USFL. But this 
development could mean big 
trouble. Depth charts for posi- 


tions such as defensive tackle or 
place-kick holder could drop to 


as low as three or four deep. 
The USFL is another mockery 
of professional sports. Why is it 
even called that? It should be the 
GFL (Generals Football 
League). After all, each week the 
televised game is the New Jersey 
Generals against whoever they 
happen to be playing. Never 
mind that the team is playing at 
a .500 clip, or that Jim Kelley is 
having a much better year than 
Doug Flutie. I guess you could 
say that the Generals are the 
league’s Trump card. 
Basketball. Can you even 
believe that there is going to bea 
USBL (United States Basketball 
League)? Summer * basketball. 
Now there's an idea that fills 
a need. Every July, I can’t help 
but long to be ina packed audito- 
rium to watch a hoop game. 
And the brain trust behind the 
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Chicken Wings...Buffalo style! 


Meal (12) —_ wings 
Munch (18) wings 
Mt Wing ae ia(40) wi 


Bucket (60) wings 


$ 3.50 
$ 5.00 
$ 9.25 
$14.00 


(fresh veggies and dip included) 
sauces: mild, medium, “hurt-me” 


PARTY PAK (120) w/extra veggies & dip $25 
Homemade Chili w/cheese $125 


Cater Your Own Affair... 
parties, group gatherings, promotions 


FREE DELIVERY 


41 am. (Sun-Wed.) * 42 am. (Thurs.Sat) » $5.00 min. 
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USBL have decided to pull a 
Donald Trump and are trying to 
court Bridgeport’s Manute Bol, 
hoping that signing the 7’6”, 
195-pound Sudanese will stir up 
as much publicity as Flutie’s 
signing. Personally, I hope they 
do sign him...maybe then he can 
afford to eat and put on a couple 
hundred pounds. 

Baseball. Call me a tradition- 
alist, but I love major league 
baseball. I think it’s undoubtedly 
the best pro game going. It’s the 
only sport around that you can 
get up in the middle of the game, 
drive to the local package store 
and pick a six-pack, get in a car 
accident on the way home, fill 
out the insurance forms, sue the 
person who hit you, and finally 
get home to ask your roommate 
what’s happened since you left 
to get an answer of “they 
changed the pitcher.” 

The point is that after more 
than 80 years of existence, pro- 
fessional baseball still works 
pretty well. There have been 
many changes, but the purity of 
the game is still intact. Last 
week, the owners voted to 


expand the American and 





National League playoffs from 
five games to seven games. 
Which means the World Series 
will be played well into the mid- 
dle of the month of October. 
Great. news for teams like 
Toronto, Montreal, Minnesota, 
or Boston. 

Another scenario is that the 
Series could easily become an 
anti-climactic event after a 
drawn-out seven-game league 
playoff series. How do you 
remedy this? It wouldn't be sur- 
prising if the owners, in their 
ultimate profit-seeking wisdom, 
extended it to nine games. Great, 
baseball on Christmas Eve. 

Hockey, Not much new hap- 
pening here. Just the same old 
fact that NHL teams play a 60- 
some game schedule to ‘elimi- 
nate five teams. Gee, I wonder if 
these boys play every game like 
there’s no tomorrow. 

I've got an idea. Why doesn't 
the NHL do away with the regu- 
lar season? They could just start 
off with the playoffs, telling 
New Jersey, Pittsburgh, Van- 
couver, Toronto, and Hartford 
that they didn’t make it. 

Professional sports in Amer- 
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ica seem to be ina major tailspin. 
The NASL (North American 
Soccer League) has about five 
teams left, each with an operat- 
ing budget of about $25. Pro ten- 
nis and ski circuits have both 
realized that it’s more financially 
rewarding to go ahead than to 
stay in the U.S. All in all, the 
future doesn’t look promising 
for anyone in the pros (except, 
of course, agents). 

But letis forget about that for 
the time being, and set our sights 
on Lexington. 

The Mideast Collegiate Con- 
ference has announced its All- 
League teams for this past 
season. Congratulations are in 
order for Purple Knight captain 
Bob Millikin, who was named to 
the league’s second team. 

Even more significant, how- 
ever, is the fact that three of the 
five players named to the confer- 
ence’s All-Freshmen team are 
from St. Michael's. J.B. Brown, 
George Daway, and Gus Gabriel 
all made the squad, which means 
in essence that the league 


coaches think the Knights have 
the most promising future of 
anyone. 
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| become college teachers are 

scoring lower on their grad 
}school entrance exams than 
other students, a new study 
shows. 

“The doctoral degree pro- 

grams are not attracting the best 
and the brightest anymore,’ 
concludes Clifford Adelman, 
who wrote the report on the test 
scores for the National Institute 
| of Education. 
His study found grad school 
_| entrance exam scores have 
declined nationwide since 1982, 
particularly among liberal arts 
students likely to become 
teachers. 

Adelman believes the decline 
| indicates undergraduates in dis- 

| ciplines such as history and pol- 
itical science are more likely to 
skip graduate school and go 
directly into the job market or 
| professional programs such as 
law. 

“Students perceive that « aca- 
demic life is not as attractive as 
other lives,” he says. 

Although Graduate Record 
Examination (GRE) test scores 
have declined as a whole since 
1962, the decline varies widely 
among disciplines, Adelman 
| says. 

Political science majors’ 
| scores have dropped sharply, 
| while those of mathematics, eco- 
nomics, chemistry and engineer- 
ing majors have held steady or 
risen slightly. 

Most grad schools use the 
|GRE as an admissions test. The 
exam focuses on certain thought 
| patterns — such as deductive 


bolic systems: — that are more 
common in some disciplines 
than she os 










PERSONAL AD — 

. This has to be the silliest 

A thing I've ever done. It was Wed- 

‘w\ nesday, February 27, 9:30 pm. 
\ You boarded the Essex Junction 
_ bus at the corner of East Avenue 

™® and Colchester Avenue in Bur- 


™ lington. You sat next to me at 


_-\ the rear of the bus. 

I was listening to my walk- 
man, classical music-Mahler 
symphony #1. We didn’t speak 
4 until you were about to get off in 
\ Fort Ethan Allen. 

_\ Let's get together for Chinese, 
x I'll cook. You can reach me by 
_¥ calling Pete at 878-3343, usually 
© after 7:00 pm. If I’m not in, leave 
\ a number and I'll return your 
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Potential profs score 
low on exams 


(CPS) — Students hoping to 


3 _ reasoning: and the use of sym- 
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e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 


But Adelman says he believes 
another factor is that the bright- 
est political science majors are 
not even taking the GRE test 
because they're not going on to 
grad school. 

If true, the quality of teaching 
in many academic disciplines is 
in jeopardy, Adelman says. 

“If we're not putting the qual- 
ity students into the pipeline of 
academia now, we're going to 
face a dismal situation in the 
1990s,” he predicts. 

Adelman’s report shows test 
scores declined precipitously 
from 1962 to 1970, only to 
resume falling at a more moder- 
ate clip around 1976. 

Changes in test questions and 
scoring methods may help 
explain the declines, Adelman 
says. 

But changes in demographic 
variables such as age, race or 
gender — which are cited fre- 
quently to explain the decline of 
test scores in high school stu- 
dents — don’t influence GRE 
test scores, Adelman says. 

“Only in combination with 
undergraduate majors do these 
variables begin to offer plausible 
hypotheses of influence on test 
score trends,” he says. 









(CPS) — Students hunting for 
a scholarship to help finance 
their college education are better 
off using the guides at their local 
library than paying for acompu- 
terized search of what's availa- 
ble, the authors of a recent study 
conclude. 

The California Student Aid 
Commission surveyed 30 com- 
puter scholarship search firms 


that promise to help students. 


find obscure sources of financial 
aid by matching their skills and 
needs with little-known scholar- 
ship programs. 

“While these firms are not out 
to rob students, we can’t recom- 
mend any of them,” CSAC spo- 
keswoman Lois McNally says. 
“It’s a good idea, but it hasn't 


- worked yet.” 


The scholarship search firms 


came into vogue in the wake of 


reports, many of them planted 
by the search themselves, that 
there are millions of dollars in 
unclaimed. scholarships every 
year. 

But CSAC Director Arthur 
Marmaduke says most of the 
unclaimed funds are restricted, 
and are not available to the aver- 
age student. 


- _ Daniel Cassidy of San Rafael, 
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Study shows library more 
useful than scholarship 


Cal., tounder ot one of the first 
computerized scholarship 
search services, says the CSAC 
study is an accurate reflection of 
the industry as a whole, though 
not of his firm. 

Students can get useful infor- 
mation from the best firms, he 
says. 

The better firms, he adds, 
maintain their own computer- 
ized list of scholarships, rather 
than relying on a list mass mar- 
keted by a New Jersey company. 

In addition, Cassidy says, 
some forms offer students gua- 
rantees or refunds. 

But the CSAC study, released 
Feb. 14, concludes that: 

e@ The vast majority of the 
firms use the same computer- 
ized list of scholarships. 

@ Many customers receive a 
list of scholarships not suited to 
their background. 


e The guarantees offered by 
most firms are inadequate. 

® Most firms do not contact 
their customers to see how many 
find scholarships. 

Cassidy says his 1982 survey 
of his firm’s customers indicated 
that, of the students who con- 
tacted the scholarship agencies 
his firm recommended, about 
half received a scholarship of at 
least $100. 

But, CSAC surveyed 15 Los 
Angeles students who paid scho- 
larship firms, and found none 
who got any financial assistance. 

McNally says CSAC is circu- 
lating a list of readily-available 
reference books listing scholar- 
ship programs, and is urging 
high school counselors to refer 
students to those guides instead 
of paying for a computerized 
search of scholarships. 


ATTENTION: 
Students With Camping Families 
Shelburne Camping Area on Rt. 7 

Shelburne, VT 05482 


electricity, water, R.V.s, tent sites, 
hot showers, dumping station, flush 
toilets, L.P. gas, laundry. 


Call 985-2296 or 985-2540. 
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more than a clique. “There is 
room for a clique, but it 
shouldn’t make any pretentions 
about being a social organ.” 

He said that if five people feel 
a need for alternative opinion, 
then that need is created. The 
challenge is then to convience 
the society there is a need. 

Kernstock asked, “Is there a 
ned for two points of view? — 
not necessarily if the community 
is homogenous.” 


Press con't from pg. 6 


sort of situation the people want 
to have it both ways. They want 
to have anonymity and credibil- 
ity. I don’t think you can do it.” 

Kernstock said if a publication 
is anonymous, it can be little 


the Defender or thé Founders 
Hall publication. 
“IT wouldn't goas faras Wyn to 
say it’s purely ego-driven, ’ Oates 
said. 
Kernstock countered. “In this 
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JOBS He took St. Michael’s as an 
$16,559-$50,553/ example. “It’s not homogenous 
. year by needs, not homogenous by 

Now Hiring. Your cognitions, not homogenous by 
Area. Call needs satisfaction. But the goal 

- 805-687-6000 of the institution must be homo- 





genous. However that still 
leaves room for an alternative 
press, absolutely.” 

If the society feels a need for 
tJ it, then there is a need for it,” he 


Ext. R-6383 













Oates said an alternative press 
was “good to have on campus.” 
“Taking pot shots is what both- - 
me about the Partial 
3 Observer, but there are other 
parts that I like.” 

“There’s not a different set of 
3 journalistic rules for alternative 
press people...you can use a dif- 
ferent style and substance, but 
you cannot be vicious. How you 
treat that is a vision of your sta- 
ture, to me.” 

Winthrop explained the 
plight of today’s newswriters. 
“News journalism is a very sen- 
sitive area because you have a 
situation where reporters, who 
are always generalists, have to 
go out and understand in a good 





Summer on Martha’s Vineyard?? 












Two roommates needed to share house 
from May 20 to Sept. 4. CallRita or Heather 
at 655-4261 or stop by TH 305 (after 3 p.m.) 
for details. : 
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SUMMER JOB 
Cape Cod and the islands of Nantucket 
and Martha’s Vineyard have more good 
paying jobs open to students and teachers 
this summer than ever before. Most 
require no previous experience. There are 
no employment fees. 














For further info on the many kinds of jobs available and 
how to apply send a LONG self-addressed STAMPED 
envelope today to: ; 






Cape Cod Summer Jobs 
Box 594, Room 18 
Barnstable, MA 02630 
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clear.context any number of top- 
ics or issues on any given day.” 

He said the Vanguard has 
been very responsible in follow- 
ing the standards of journalism 
ethics. 

“Hand a U.S. newspaperman 
a stock market story and 65 per- 
cent are lost,” said Leo O'Con- 
nor. He said today’s newspaper- 
man is too much of a specialist. 
“A journalist should have a 
broad training, like the Euro- 
peans. He should study history 
and political science, should 
have a broad liberal arts 
background.” 

Winthrop cited finances as a 
constant impediment to sound 
investigative reporting. He said 
a number of weeklies had given 
up trying to compete with the 
dailies and instead offer good 
feature writing. 

“Weeklies are getting health- 
ier and healthier from the busi- 
ness end as publishers become 
more businessmen, more savvy 


, rather than idealist,’ Winthrop 


said. 

He explained why there are so 
many alternative newspapers on 
the market today. “Television 
and ‘shoppers’ have caused the 
demise of many second daily 
papers, creating a vacuum where 
weeklies have jumped in to fill.” 

Oates sought to clear up the 
definition of alternative press. 
He said items based on making 
fun or mimicking are not alter- 
native, but rather a journalistic 
prank. 

He said that if an alternative 
medium takes upon itself a mis- 


L ‘DON’T TRUCK ALLTHAT 
FURNITURE HOME’ 


Convenient, Secure, Your key, 
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80 Heineberg Drive - Colchester 
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sion of uncovering things main- 
stream media would not handle, 
then they run the risk of being in 
bad taste or socially abusive. 

On the other hand, he said the” 
alternative press “is the first to 
bring to the attention of society 
issues that have been forgotten.” 

“It takes courage to bring 
things before the public that 
they're not used to seeing,” he 
said. 

Oates drew a distinction 
between underground and ano- 
nymous. He cited Greenpeace in 
Eastern Europe as an example of 
an underground paper, and The 
‘Panther Speaks from the civil 
rights movement. 


He used Xavier Wren as a 
prime example of how a “nom- 
de plum” differs from 
anonymity. 

Wren wrote consistently 
about Vatican II for the New 
Yorker. Oates said that if the 
reporter had given his real 
name, he wouldn’t have been ~ 
able to get the coverage he did. 

“As you read the New Yorke- 
r,you accepted it (the nom de 
plum) as a masjed identity 
because you knew the reasons 
why he didn’t sign his name,” 
Oates said. ok et 

The Federalist Papers are an 
example of how a nom de plum 
should be used, Kernstock said. 
He said the pen name must have ~ 
a meaning that can be — 
understood. — - 

“I feel strongly that unless — 
there's a threat of being thrown — 
in jail, the names should be ” 
printed,” Oates ended. 
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